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“LIVING GIFTS.” 


To help their customers solve the 
old Christmas problem, and to pro 
mote their own sales, nurserymen may 
suggest the use of “living gifts” at 
the holidays. Some already do so, 
enclosing in their catalogues leaflets 
that describe the items available at 
the Christmas season, with a con- 
venient order form. 

Obviously, nurserymen in the milder 
sections of the country have a greater 
opportunity, because they can include 
among their suggestions even their 
usual items of shrubs. In that par- 
ticular, the trade in southern Cali- 
fornia and in Florida have the ad 
vantage of nurserymen in other states 

But if the snow is not too heavy 
or the ground frozen too hard, there 
is the chance to offer baby Christ 
mas trees, either balled or tubbed 
specimens from two to four feet, or 
tiny plants in decorated pots. 

Other items will suggest them- 
selves in accordance with the nurs- 
eryman’s own stock and his particular 
locality. Of course, the extent to 
which he can profit at the holidays 
is dependent upon the nature of his 
trade, for “living gifts” have not been 
so common yet that the public goes 
far for them. If your situation is 
favorable for it, here is a timely op- 
portunity to be seized. 


THE UPTURN SPREADS. 


Steadily through autumn the up- 
turn in general business conditions 
has continued, including a wider and 
wider circle as the weeks have passed. 
Nurserymen, as well as other branches 
of the horticultural industry, have felt 
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an increasing demand for their mer- 
chandise. 

Earlier in the year the improve 
ment in agricultural sections was re 
flected in the demand for fruit trees 
As the year advanced, trees for wind 
breaks felt a call. The farmer has 
fast been returning to the position 
where he can patronize the nursery 
man again. 

Improvement in agriculture has 
been reflected in the industrial cen 
ters. Larger employment and in 
creased payrolls have added many to 
the list of those who once again can 
buy what they want, but for several 
seasons have done without. There is 
more interest in home planting. Build- 
ing activity has gone away ahead of 
last year and is expected to double 
in 1936. 

One nursery firm with a landscape 
department has contacted many banks, 
trust companies and receivers of real 
estate properties. Where the funds 
are available, improvement is being 
made by the renovation of plantings, 
for it serves to draw new tenants. 
The business that has been developed 
in this line indicates an improvement 
that nurserymen doubtless will ex 
perience in increasing degree with the 
coming year. 





FAGUS SYLVATICA 
PURPUREA. 


Lawn specimens of the purple 
beech, Fagus sylvatica purpurea, as 
illustrated on the front cover, are 
fairly common in the eastern states, 
but it seems that this desirable tree 
could more frequently be adapted to 
middle western conditions, particu 
larly if care is taken to plant it where 
it will be protected from the scorch 
ing southwest summer winds. North 
ern and eastern exposures are pref- 
erable for the purple beech under 
most conditions, but especially so 
when it is planted in the middle west. 

The beech is tolerant of much 
shade, a fact that makes it adaptable 
to locations that are often difficult 
to plant. The further fact that this 
tree makes an excellent tall screen 
and informal and formal hedge in- 
creases its usefulness to the landscaper 
tremendously. However, a trimmed 
hedge must be clipped two or three 
times each season to keep it within 
bounds. The leaves persist well into 


the winter, another valuable charac 
teristic. 

A fairly rich sandy loam suits the 
beech admirably, but it thrives in cal 
careous (limestone) soils, too. Al 
though the type, sylvatica, often 
grows up to ninety feet high, as in 
forest areas, lawn specimens of the 
variety purpurea rarely exceed thirty 
to forty feet. 

The species can be grown from 
seeds stratified over winter and sown 
in the spring, or they can be sown 
in the fall where there is protection 
from mice, squirrels and other rodents, 
as the triangular nutty seeds are 
greatly desired by these animals. The 
varieties are best propagated by graft 
ing done in a greenhouse. However, 
it is apparent from the variation in 
the color of purpurea that much of 
the stock in this country has been 
grown from seeds. 

Nurserymen should transplant the 
young trees every two or three years; 
otherwise, they develop long taproots 
and are difhcult to move. The beeches 
should always be balled and bur 
lapped when transplanted. Although 
the purple beech will not stand the 
rigors of winters in the northernmost 
states, its range a little farther south 
is extensive. 


CANADIAN TARIFF. 


As a result of the reciprocal trade 
agreement made by the United States 
and Canada, tariff concessions on a 
number of items handled by nursery: 
men, seedsmen and florists have been 
made by Canada. The new tariff 
rates will go into effect January 1, 
1936. 

The following table lists some of the 
products handled by the horticultural 
industry which, when imported into 
Canada from the United States, will 
be affected by the new trade agree 
ment: 


l’resent New 

Items duty duty 

Trees, apple .... ...the 6c 

Trees, pear, plum, etc... 240 Ke Re 

Trees, peach ...... ‘ fe 3e 
Grapevines, raspberry bushes, ete., 

GE aa henaseacencee eee 2%e 3e 


Asparagus roots and strawberry 





plants, each 22k 
Cut flowers iid Si sn Se SW Free 
Florists’ stock—palms, ferns .... 2014 % 
Florists’ stock—azaleas, ete ; 15% 
Florists’ or nursery stock, n.o.p. (not 

otherwise provided for).... 30% Free 
Rosebushes, n.o.p. .. - Te 3e 
Nut trees for grafting stock 30%, Free 
Field and garden seeds (over 85 

per pound) ...... yer 9% 
Field seed, n.o.p......... Seuiel 15% 9% 
Root, garden, other seeds, n.o.p 

BE sansgectuncncceéestescsqnses Ox Be 
Seeds, field, garden, ete. (under 
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Hardy Garden Chrysanthemums 


Following the Article in Last Issue on Desirable Varieties, 
Eugene H. Michel, of H. A. Dreer, Inc., Discusses Their Culture 


Hardy chrysanthemums thrive in 
almost any character of soil. We have 
grown them best in a heavy soil, 
which seems to remain a bit cooler in 
the summer. Almost any kind of bal- 
anced fertilizer will help them. We 
have fora number of years used a 6-8-7 
commercial fertilizer in which the ni- 
trogen was all from organic sources. 
Experience has shown, too, that these 
plants prefer the soil on the alkaline 
side, especially in fields that have 
been in constant cultivation for some 
time. 

The hardiness of chrysanthemums 
has frequently become a matter of 
discussion, with differing verdicts. It 
has been my claim that practically all 
sorts are hardy under favorable con- 
ditions. In accord with the practice 
of other growers, we have tried them 
out under various conditions and at 
various places. We are frank in ac- 
knowledging that sometimes reports 
are disconcerting. We have found 
varieties whose hardiness we doubted 
survive in some localities where 
others universally approved as hardy 
had died, this happening under what 
appeared to be similar conditions. 

The damage to chrysanthemums is 
seldom done in the winter. It is in the 
early spring when the sap begins to 
flow that the most injury occurs. One 
of the first essentials to assure hardi- 
ness is to have them in a well drained 
location. For protection, a light cov- 
ering that does not lie flat on the 
ground, but will protect the plants 
from direct sunlight, is desirable. 

Where such soil conditions and 
protection are not practicable, it is 
best to remove the clumps in early 
winter to a coldframe. By this, I do 


not mean a hothed—just a place 
where the winter storms and winter 
sun cannot strike them. I find many, 
even experienced men in the trade, 
who believe they are furnishing a 
coldframe for plants when they have 
a frame and cover it with sash only. 
Such treatment is really worse than 
no protection, for on cold nights the 
plants will freeze hard and in the 
morning the bright sun, striking them 
through the glass, will, especially 
toward spring, thaw them out, and 
these conditions cause more damage 
than hard steady freezing. 

To get the best results from hardy 
chrysanthemums, they should at all 
times be grown cool. If the plants 
are winter-propagated and started in 
pots, they should, after becoming 
established, be kept as near freezing 
as possible. This will have them in 
fine shape for planting out early in 
the spring after danger of severe 
freezing is past. With us, we find 
the first half of April most suitable. 
The plants do not show much growth 
for a month or more after planting, 
but they are busy making roots, 
which are the foundation of a strong 
vigorous plant. 


Divide, Replant in Spring. 


In ordinary garden practice, the 
best time for dividing the clumps is 
at spring planting time, when the 
runners or divisions can be planted 
with safety into their permanent lo- 
cations. 

Many persons allow the plants to 
grow naturally without any pruning. 
While it is true that we have been 
selecting rather dwarf-growing vari- 
eties for some years, it is equally true 


that many of the showiest kinds are 
rather tall-growing. If allowed to 
grow naturally, the plants will often 
attain a height of three to four feet 
As the summer heat is severe on them, 
the result is often a long, bare stem 
where the lower leaves have been 
burned and withered. It is our prac 
tice to trim the plants back about half 
their height when they have made 
their initial growth, sometime in 
June. Then if they make good growth 
during July, we cut them back hard 
again the latter part of the month. 
Extremely early sorts may be pruned 
back as late as the first week in Au- 
gust and still bloom well before freez- 
ing weather stops their usefulness. 

The result of this pruning is to pro- 
mote a short bushy plant, with good 
foliage almost to the ground, that will 
require no staking. If the flowers are 
wanted for cutting for house decora- 
tion, the stems are long enough. It is 
true that the late July or early August 
pruning delays the flowering period 
somewhat, but with the earlier-flow- 
ering character of the newer varieties, 
this delay gives no cause for concern, 
especially in view of the advantages 
of the compact bushy plants with a 
greater quantity of bloom. 

It has become our practice to dis- 
card, where possible, any variety that 
is not in full bloom under our treat- 
ment about October 20. This season, 
chrysanthemums have been univer’ 
sally late in the gardens. This has 
probably been caused by the long hot 
spell in August, which kept them in a 
semidormant state and, to a large ex 
tent, hardened the wood. 

That chrysanthemums _ respond 
with regard to their blooming dates 
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to climatic conditions is evidenced by 
their earlier flowering induced by par- 
tial shading, which is now in common 
practice, and by the fact that they 
bloom a week earlier in New England 
than they do in central New Jersey. 
In both instances they respond to 
artificial or accidental conditions ap- 
proaching those they enjoy in Eng 
land, where many varieties actually 
develop to perfection in August. 

The private gardener who enjoys 
supplying garden flowers for his own 
home use as cut flowers is richly re- 
warded for his efforts in growing 
chrysanthemums. The flowers, par- 
ticularly the single varieties, are grace- 
ful and delicately beautiful in color- 
ing, and above all, their lasting 
qualities endear them to all. 


Single Sorts Gain in Favor. 


It has been only in the past few 
years that hardy single chrysanthe- 
mums have attained popularity. 
Twenty-five years ago they were just 
beginning to become popular as cut 
flowers grown in greenhouses. With 
the advent of new forms and colors 
and the development of hardy strains, 
they have gradually but firmly estab- 
lished themselves in our gardens. In 
recent years the hybrids with the ex- 
ceptionally hardy Korean species as 
one of the parents have attracted a 
great amount of deserved attention. 

It has been my good fortune to be 
able to select over 100 wonderful 
acquisitions from a patch of 25,000 
seedlings in 1934. These all have 
much larger flowers than the original 
introductions and, most gratifying of 
all, bloomed from one to three weeks 
earlier, giving a wonderful display of 
flowers from the middle of September 
to the last of October. 

The patch of seedlings referred to, 
covering several acres, included also 
a quantity of seedlings of pure hor- 
torum strain. They were left outdoors 
during the past severe winter without 
protection in a wind-swept sandy 
field. While no accurate count was 
made, we believe that fully eighty per 
cent of the hortorum and ninety per 
cent of the Korean hybrids survived. 
This showing in favor of the Korean 
crosses seems reasonable in considera- 
tion of the hardier strain. 

Many semidouble and fully double 
seedlings from these crosses are now 
developing, and within a few years 
we believe that the new Koreans will 
be assimilated with the older types 


with mutual advantage to both. In 
the meantime, by crossing back to the 
Korean occasionally, the added hardi 
ness will remain assured. 

Just now, the introducer of the 
Korean hybrids is engaged in attempt- 
ing to find other hardy subjects to use 
in crossing with hortorum in the hope 
of adding some characteristics which 
will make hardy chrysanthemums 
even more useful than they are today. 

We have now a fine range of colors 
and forms in both double and single 
varieties, flowering freely and of 
proven hardiness. We are lacking, 
however, a line of small pompons, or 
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buttons, of good color and extremely 
small size. Baby, a beautiful yellow; 
White Midget, pure white, and sev- 
eral others of the same size are cap 
tivating, but they do not bloom be- 
fore severe frost. 


Leaf Nematodes Cause Defoliation. 


For a number of years, we have 
noticed from time to time that some 
varieties of hardy chrysanthemums 
would, at times, lose practically all of 
their leaves. The trouble always 
seemed to develop from the ground 
upward. Our observation had con 
vinced us that this drying of the foli 
age always followed an attack of mil- 
dew after a rainy spell in hot 
weather. We occasionally sprayed 
with Bordeaux mixture, which 
seemed to check the trouble. 

However, it seemed strange that, in 
a large field with the plants similarly 
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spaced and subject to the same condi- 
tions, the trouble would appear only 
in spots. This year it showed up badly 
in only two or three varieties, while 
others showed little or no signs of the 
trouble. Other growers had called 
attention to this trouble, and I am 
now advised that it has been traced 
to leaf nematodes, which are washed 
up onto the plants by heavy rains. A 
report from the New York Botanical 
Garden gives directions for control, 
and it is our hope that we have seen 
the last of the trouble. 


L. C. BOBBINK. 

A trustee of the American Asso 
ciation of Nurserymen, L. C. Bob 
bink, Rutherford, N. J., has been ac- 
tive in the trade for many years and 
is the present head of a nursery estab 
lishment that has long been promi- 
nent. 

The firm of Bobbink & Atkins is 
familiar to almost everyone in the 
trade. Formed in 1899, when the late 
F. L. Atkins became associated with 
Mr. Bobbink, the business in the suc 
ceeding years achieved signal success 
in developing specialty lines and pro 
moting landscaping activities. In 
1930, Mr. Atkins died and the nurs- 
ery was continued by Mr. Bobbink 
A son, Lambertus J. Bobbink, who 
for a time was manager of the rose 
department of the business, died in 
1929. 

About 500 acres are under cultiva 
tion at the nursery, which is located 
about eight miles from New York 
Maintained, also, are several hundred 
thousand square feet of glass. The 
featured lines are evergreens, roses, 
perennials and greenhouse decora 
tives. The firm’s lists of rhododen 
drons, magnolias and azaleas are al 
most unrivaled in this country. Ex 
tensive propagation of these items is 
also carried on at the establishment 
The rose collection is large and in 
cludes old-time varieties. The peren- 
nial plantings are noteworthy for the 
choice new and rare materials con 
tained therein. Flowering shrubs and 
trees, as well as other ornamentals, 
complete the nursery line. 

Both a wholesale and retail business 
is done by the firm. Landscaping ac 
tivities are especially important, and 
much of the stock produced at the 
nursery is used in this type of work, 
which is carried on in a large area in 
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Wintering Broad-Leaved Evergreens 


Winter Care of Plants Advised in Radio Broadcast by 
Peter M. Koster, of Bagatelle Nursery, Huntington, N. Y. 


In order to have protection against 
severe frost, it is advisable to provide 
a windbreak on the exposed side of 
the garden. According to room 
available, we can plant Russian olive, 
European beech, Norway spruce, 
American arbor-vite, pines or hem- 
locks. In small gardens, nothing sur- 
passes the upright Japanese yew. 

The next thing we must bear in 
mind is that no plant, hardy or not 
hardy, can possibly thrive in poorly 
drained soil. Plants may grow for 
a short while in such a soil, but they 
are sure to become cripples. In 
poorly drained soil, abundant rains 
will surround the roots by water, air 
will thus be excluded and the roots 
will rot. Often, after heavy winter 
rains, frost sets in, easily penetrates 
the wet soil and freezes the roots. 

How deep must we work the soil 
to be safe? This depends on the na- 
ture of the soil. In the nursery we 
use a subsoiler which loosens the soil 
twenty-four inches deep. Drainage is 
the key to successful planting. In 
summer it provides capillary action; 
in winter it protects plants against 
“wet feet.” 


Plant Only Hardy Subjects. 


Sound advice is not to plant any- 
thing that has not proved to be hardy. 
The last two winters have surely 
taught us a lesson! I know that re 
stricting ourselves to only perfectly 
hardy material means making sacri- 
fices, for there are so many beautiful 
things which are not hardy. We are 
repaid, however, by having a garden 
in winter which is not a conglomera- 
tion of wooden boxes, burlap piles, 
salt hay patches, heaped up manure 
piles and what not. To look at such 
a garden from the middle of Novem- 
ber until the middle of April is no 
joy! 

Why should we plant California 
privet when we have the hardy Regel 
privet? Why not replace boxwood 
edging with the spreading Japanese 
yew, which can be trimmed as well 
as the English yew of which topiary 
plants are made? Have you seen 
Chamecyparis obtusa gracilis and ob- 
tusa nana used for hedges? Exquisite! 
Why use Lonicera nitida and Abelia 
grandiflora, why plant Rhododendron 


Pink Pearl and Brittannia when there 
are varieties, not so beautiful, but de 
pendably hardy? I know there are 
isolated cases where plants not per- 
fectly hardy have survived, but be 
ware of such examples. 

In the period preceding 
two severe winters a great deal of 
tempting-looking, half-hardy material 
has been planted. How can we pro- 
tect it against winter damage? 

To understand why broad-leaved 
evergreens must be protected in win- 
ter when such plants seldom suffer 
from frost in Europe, we must realize 
that the latitude of New York is 42 
degrees, the same latitude as Madrid 
or Naples, whereas the latitude of 
London or Amsterdam is 52 degrees 
northern latitude, the same latitude as 
Labrador. Were it not for the Gulf 
Stream, no broad-leaved evergreen 
would be hardy even in England. 
Moreover, our summers are usually 
very hot and our autumns very dry, 
conditions which inflict a great hard 
ship on plants. 

The resistance of plants can be in- 
creased against winter damage by giv- 
ing them a great deal of water in the 
autumn when there is a lack of rain. 
The cells of the plants must be filled 
up with moisture before the ground 
is frozen. When the ground is 
frozen, the sap flows slowly, and the 
bright winter sunshine causes a great 
deal of evaporation. The foliage is 
practically struggling to maintain 
itself. 


the last 


Providing Protection. 


Some plants defend themselves 
against these adverse conditions. 
Look at rhododendron when it freezes; 
the leaves curve around the middle 
rib of the leaf and by doing so di- 
minish the surface of the leaf exposed 
to the sun. They also change the 
angle at which the sun strikes them. 
They teach us a lesson. We must 
prevent excessive evaporation by pro 
tecting against dry winds and shield 
ing from bright sunshine. 

Protection against wind and sun can 
be given by a screen and cover of 
burlap, heavy netting or boards, but 
be sure that the air is not excluded. 
I have seen boxwood edging which 
was entirely spoiled after the win 


ter was Over on account of too heavy 
covering. Pine boughs stuck between 
the plants before the ground is frozen 
provide an excellent protection. Keep 
in mind that we are protecting against 
wind and sun. No cover, of what 
ever nature, will keep out severe frost 
and, generally speaking, it is not the 
low temperature that kills. 


Mulching. 


The next question is, what protec 
tion must we give to the roots of the 
plants? The answer is simple. Pre 
vent alternate freezing and thawing. 
We all have seen, on a sunny, late 
winter day, how the soil on the south 
side of the plant can be thawing 
while the soil on the northern side is 
entirely frozen. This situation can 
be prevented by mulching, which 
means covering the soil with peat 
moss, rotted manure, salt hay, chopped 
up cornstalks, straw or leaves. Even 
surrounding the plants with pine 
boughs is effective. Again, we cannot 
prevent the ground from freezing; we 
must prevent the sun from directly 
shining on the soil. 

Mulching will also prevent heav- 
ing. Small plants, planted in late 
fail, which have not made sufficient 
roots and even plants which have 
made sufficient roots will be pulled 


up in ground which alternately 
freezes and thaws. In the spring, 
they sometimes lie on top of the 


ground. 

It is advisable to loosen up a mulch 
a couple of times between periods 
of frost, to let the air in. It is also 
advisable not to mulch too early. 
Wait for the first frost, but have your 
mulch ready. Field mice love to find 
shelter under a heavy mulch, but they 
cannot get under the mulch if we do 
not apply it until the ground is 
frozen. 

Summer Care Aids. 


I previously stressed the point that 
we should use hardy plants. Pro 
tection means taking care of the weak; 
what is strong takes care of itself. 
Healthy, well grown plants have a 
better chance to withstand hardships 
in winter than weak ones, and so we 
can provide winter protection in sum 
mer by taking the proper care of our 
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plants, protecting them from drought 
and freeing them from insect pests 
and diseases. 

In front of the bungalow where I 
live are two roses, one Killarney 
Queen and one Red Radiance. They 
were uncovered, not even hilled up, 
during the severe winter of 1933-34 
and several nights had to endure tem- 
peratures of 16 degrees below zero. 
They came through the winter un- 
damaged and that same summer they 
grew into bushes five feet high, with 
no trace of black spot or rose canker. 
They flowered with perfect flowers 
until Christmas. 

It is exceedingly difficult to give 
an accurate definition of hardiness. 
Small rock plants, growing on rocky 


ledges in the Cascade mountains, not 
damaged by temperatures of 40 de- 
grees below zero will succumb in 
the east in winter. They cannot stand 
the moisture. Such plants should be 
protected against rain. Lilies, hardy 
in Siberia, covered as they are in win- 
ter with a heavy blanket of snow, 
bloom profusely in summer, but be- 
have poorly if transplanted in mod- 
erate climates. Shrubs flowering 
abundantly in spring in America 
hardly flower in western Europe, for 
the wood does not ripen there. In 
hundreds of ways plants show their 
likes and dislikes. Only continued 
study will reveal to us the secret of 
having a perfect garden in summer 
and winter. 


New Things in Shrubs 


Better Varieties Still Too Little Known, Described 
by Henry Teuscher, of New York Botanical Garden 


Many new plants of great garden 
merit have in recent years been intro- 
duced into cultivation, especially from 
Asia; others—some of them old-time 
favorites—have been greatly im- 
proved for us through cross-breeding 
and selection by the nurserymen of 
many countries. But, in spite of all 
the colorful descriptions and enthusi- 
astic recommendations which are con- 
stantly being published about them, 
there is a strange reluctance on the 
part of the American gardening pub- 
lic to grant these plants a place in the 
garden. Some of the very best of 
these new varieties are still much too 
little known, writes Henry Teuscher, 
dendrologist at the New York Bo- 
tanical Garden, in the November is- 
sue of House and Garden. 

A good example of the sad indif- 
ference of a large part of the gar- 
dening public is supplied by the 
mock-oranges. Frequently nurserymen 
friends have complained that people 
are ordering mock-oranges without 
specification of the kind, sometimes 
by the hundred lot. All they are in- 
terested in is the price, which must 
be the lowest possible. They do not 
realize that there are more than 100 
different species and varieties of phila- 
delphus in cultivation, from which 
they might choose a different one for 
each of a hundred different purposes; 
and that the newest and best kinds, 
naturally, are higher priced and are 
worth the higher price. 


One of the best varieties, and one 
that is readily obtainable everywhere, 
is the hybrid Philadelphus virginalis 
Virginal, with large, semidouble, 
sweetly fragrant flowers which are 
produced in the greatest profusion. 
Two others of more recent origin, 
which may be mentioned as outstand- 
ingly fine, are P. polyanthus Favorite 
and P. cymosus Atlas. Both of these, 
however, are just commencing to get 
into the trade and are still difficult to 
obtain. Favorite has single, cup- 
shaped flowers, while the flowers of 
Atlas, which are single, open flat and, 
reaching over two inches in diameter, 
are the largest in the genus. 

Very beautiful, furthermore, is the 
hybrid Philadelphus purpureo-macu- 
latus, originated by Lemoine. From 
one of its parents, the western Ameri- 
can P. Coulteri, it has inherited the 
striking purple blotch at the base of 
each petal, which is a great asset, but, 
unfortunately, most of its forms have 
also inherited the tenderness of this 
species. Only one of them, Belle 
Etoile, proved itself perfectly hardy 
during the severe winter of 1933-34, 
and therefore deserves to be noted as 
the best of this group, so far. 

Much too little known, too, are the 
summer-flowering hybrid spirzas, the 
best of which are crosses with the 
western American S. Douglasii. Most 
of these hybrids have been originated 
in Europe, where they are generally 
known and appreciated, but in Amer- 
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ican gardens they are still strangely 
rare. This is the more surprising, 
since they flower at a time—during 
July and August—when there are but 
few other shrubs in flower. It is true 
that the purple of their flowers may 
clash disagreeably with certain red or 
blue summer-flowering _ perennials, 
but that can be avoided by careful 
planning. If they are associated, for 
instance, with the dwarf white Spi- 
rea albiflora, which flowers at the 
same time, the effect can be guaran- 
teed to be highly pleasing. Besides, 
with the best of these hybrids, like 
S. watsoniana and S. pseudo-Doug- 
lasii, which may be classed as a va 
riety of S. Billiardii, the color of the 
flowers has been much improved. 
Compared with S. Douglasii, they are 
much more brilliant, tending more to 
red than purple. Another serious 
shortcoming of the Douglas spirxa 
which has been modified in the hy- 
brids is the habit of the flowers to 
open first on the tips of the spikes, 
gradually extending downward. By 
the time the lower part of the spike 
comes into bloom, the upper part is 
faded and discolored. In the hybrids 
the flowers of each spike open much 
more evenly. 

Another newcomer of great merit 
is the Korean Spirza_ trichocarpa, 
which E. H. Wilson, the famous plant 
collector and late keeper of the Ar- 
nold Arboretum, called one of the 
six best species of this large and beau- 
tiful genus. Its flowers, which are 
snowy white, are produced in dense 
corymbs, two to four inches in diam- 
eter, clothing two-thirds of the long, 
gracefully arching sprays. The nor- 
mal season for this fountain of bloom 
is in June, extending through most of 
the month. The beauty of this shrub 
is further enhanced by its foliage, 
which, especially when young, has 
the fresh, bright greenness of young 
grass. Its hardiness is undisputed, 
but for best health and greatest abun- 
dance of flowers it is advisable to 
plant it in not too rich, well drained 
soil, to which it is partial because of 
its native habitat on rocky mountain 
slopes. 

Of fairly recent introduction, also, 
is Buddleia alternifolia. It is now some 
twenty years since Farrer, the famous 
English plant collector, sent seeds of 
this lovely shrub to England from one 
of his expeditions into western China 
and Tibet. During that time it has 
established its worth and can now be 

(Concluded on page 8.) 
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August-Blooming Perennials 


More Unusual Hardy Plants That Provide Bloom 
in Late Summer Are Described by C. W. Wood 


It is generally supposed among gar- 
deners that the August garden must 
depend upon the summer-blooming 
phloxes and a few other popular sub- 
jects for any color it may be able to 
show. Articles in the two preced- 
ing issues of The American Nursery- 
man have described a number of the 
less common plants which bloom at 
that time, and the subject will be 
concluded now. It has not been the 
purpose to cover the subject in a com- 
plete manner, but rather to stress a 
few of the better plants which are 
not now given the proper recogni 
tion. 


Nierembergia. 


At least three species of nierem- 
frutescens, gracilis and riv- 

are of importance in the Au- 
gust None is hardy in my 
garden in northern Michigan, though 
the last-named thrives within thirty 
This fact leads one to the ob- 


de- 


bergia 


ularis 


og 


miles. 
servation that at least N. rivularis 
serves a trial in all northern gardens 
before it is given up as too tender 
for one’s climate. The other two 
have been less hardy, and it is not 
apparent just how much frost they 
can stand. One authority states that 
all three are hardy in the latitude of 
New York, but that does not tell us 
their northern limit in the middle 
west. The merits of all three spe- 
cies are such as to warrant thorough 
trials and, if need be, more than the 
ordinary amount of fussing to carry 
them over winter. 

Of the ones mentioned, N. frutes- 
cens is an upright plant, with stems 
up to three feet in height, though it 
seldom exceeds a foot or fifteen inches 
as ordinarily grown in the north. Its 
inch-wide, saucer-shaped, _ bluish 
tinted white flowers are produced 
throughout the summer and, when 
used as a pot plant, it will bloom 
almost around the calendar. It is as 
the latter, or as a bedding plant, that 
this species has most value in the 
north. The other two species, N. 
gracilis and N. rivularis, are creep- 
ers, the latter at least spreading far 
and wide when it is satisfied with its 
location. N. rivularis is, to my way 
of thinking, the best of the lot for 
gardens outside of the southern tier 


of states, standing a wide variation 
of temperatures and moisture. The 
natural home of all these nierem- 
bergias seems to be in a very moist 
soil, but rivularis will often do well 
in a quite dry situation, producing 
its white cups from spring until au- 
tumn. In the absence of moisture, 
half-shade seems to be a benefit. N. 
rivularis may be endlessly multiplied 
by division, while the other two are 
probably best propagated by taking 
cuttings in autumn. 


Lithospermum. 


If some grower in the more tem 
perate parts of the United States 
wants to do his pocketbook, as well 
as his customers, a good turn, he will 
work up a stock of that tiny Spanish 
gromwell, Lithospermum olexfolium. 
It has proved not hardy on two dif 
ferent occasions here, though I doubt 
not that it could stand northern Mich- 
igan winters in a more protected spot 
than I have, and it should be entirely 
hardy from latitude 40 southward. 

It is hard to understand how so 
tiny a plant (it did not get over 
two inches high here) can bloom so 
long, but it is said to bloom from 
June until October in its Spanish 
home. Coupled with such a long- 
blooming habit, it has the added grace 
of being easy to grow, requiring com- 
mon rock garden treatment. Its flow 
ers are typically boraginacex, the fam- 
ily to which it belongs, in this case 
the color being pink shading to light 
blue. I can say nothing definite as 
to propagation except that it may be 
grown from seeds, acting in the er- 
ratic manner common to most litho- 
spermums, though I suspect that it 
can be grown from root cuttings. 


Ononis. 


The genus ononis is an interesting 
one, containing among its seventy or 
more species that lovely little orna 
ment, ©. cenisia. As it is not nor 
mally an August bloomer, it will get 
attention later. Right now I should 
like to call attention to O. hircina, a 
half-shrubby from Europe, 
which blooms in my garden from late 
spring until frost. It has not been 
here long enough to show how it will 
react to a really cold winter, but I 


species 


should expect it to stand anything 
eastern United States might have to 
offer. The plant is never showy in 
the sense that O. cenisia is when it is 
a solid sheet of bloom, but it always 
carries enough of its pink pea-like 
blooms to be colorful. It grows here 
in the driest, sunniest spot, never get- 
ting or needing any attention to keep 
it presentable. It will have to be 
grown from seeds, I imagine, for no 
ononis I have ever tried has responded 
from cuttings. 


Onosma. 


Most of the onosmas, and there 
are seventy or more species, are July 
bloomers, though a few of them, 
among which are O. arenarium and 
QO. stellulatum tauricum, are able to 
stretch their colorful period well into 
August. The latter will usually con- 
tinue into the fall months, especially 
if it is cut over after the first flush 
of flowering is passed. They are 
strong-growing members of the borag- 
inacee, with bristly, gray leaves and, 
in these two cases, drooping, tube 
like, yellow flowers, hence the com- 
mon name of golden drop. They 
want a dry, well drained spot in full 
sun and are propagated from seeds 
or cuttings. 


Papaver. 


It is not necessary to go into de 
tail regarding the alpine and Iceland 
poppies except to point out the fact 
that they are especially valuable on 
account of their summer flowers. As 
a neighborhood nursery proposition, 
they are probably best grown in pots 
and sold while small, thus doing away 
with the hazards of transplanting. 
They are also valuable in nurseries 
where they can be used as early cut 
flowers. In the latter case, they are 
planted in frames, and sash are put on 
in early spring, bringing the plants 
into bloom a month or two in ad- 
vance of those in the open. A num 
ber of up-to-date strains, such as Gar 
tref, Fakenham and Sandford, will 
prove revelations in pleasing colors 
and combinations. 


Polygonum. 


Polygonum is a vast assemblage of 
more than 200 species, if we include 
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Persicaria, containing a large num- 
ber of weeds and a few good garden 
plants. Of the latter, two August 
bloomers, P. afhine and P. Sieboldii, 
will receive attention in this connec 
tion. The first of these is a good 
rock garden subject or low border 
plant, growing a foot or more high 
and producing dense spikes of bright 
rosy red flowers during August and 
September. It seems best in fairly 
moist soil or, in the absence of that, 
in partial shade. The other, P. Sie 
boldii, is a stately plant, up to eight 
feet in height under high culture and 
producing the effect of a patch of 
white clouds when it hangs out a 
myriad of white flowers during Au- 
gust and September. They, like other 
smartweeds, may be grown from 
seeds, divisions or cuttings. 


Ruellia. 


The only hardy ruellia that I have 
seen is R. ciliosa, a hairy perennial 
native to the southern half of the 
eastern United States. It has been 
known to gardeners for much over a 
century, yet today remains a rare 
plant, though its worth merits for it 
a better fate. I have tried it in every 
sort of sunny, well drained situation, 
and it responds in a pleasing manner, 
producing its long-tubed, lavender 
flowers (some profess to see a resem- 
blance to a petunia in it) from July 
until late September. It comes read- 
ily from fall-sown seeds, often bloom- 
ing the first year, and old clumps may 
be divided as they are coming into 
growth in spring. 


Salvia. 


Salvia contains a number of August 
bloomers, some of them being tender 
and others of little garden value, but 
in S. Sclarea turkestanica we have a 
real ornament for the summer garden 
which is also hardy enough for all 
but the more severe parts of the 
country. It is not always perennial 
here, sometimes acting as a biennial, 
though a garden planting is usually 
able to maintain itself through a com- 
bination of its perennial nature and 
ability to self-sow. The plant is an 
ornament at all times of the year, but 
particularly after it sends up its pic- 
turesque, quadrangular, pink-tinted 
stems. These ascend to a height of 
two or three feet, bearing white flow- 
ers surrounded by a pink calyx and 
usually by pinkish floral leaves from 
June until frost. It is easy to grow 


in light, sandy soil, where it best main- 


tains a perennial nature, and is propa- 
gated from seeds. 


Scutellaria. 


Probably the most important spe- 
cies in scutellarias is S. alpina, a 
highly variable plant as found in dif- 
ferent localities in Europe. The type is 
a 6-inch to 8-inch plant with purple 
and white skullcaps, but it has varied 
into lupulina, a good yellow, and also 
a pure white, while one reads of a 
true blue and a variegated form. All 
that I have grown are easy under 
common garden treatment, flowering 


from June until September. Propa- 
gation is from seeds. 
NEW THINGS IN SHRUBS 


(Concluded from page 6.) 


obtained from many nurseries. This 
buddleia is the only really hardy 
member of the genus which so far 
has been introduced into cultivation. 
This shrub demands full sun and per- 
fect drainage. Stony clay soil is more 
to its liking than rich humus soil, 
and, since its long, slender shoots are 
inclined to droop, it will show off to 
best advantage if it is allowed to hang 
over a bank or wall or a large boulder. 
Its flowers are produced in June, not 
in August like those of the common 
butterfly-bush, and those who like to 
experiment with contrasting combi- 
nations may be advised to associate it 
with Cytisus purgans. 

This account of summer-flowering 
shrubs of outstanding merit may be 
concluded with the mention of two 
smaller subjects which are of consid- 
erable value for the rock garden. The 
first of these, Potentilla fruticosa par- 
vifolia, hails from northern China and 
Mongolia and is one of the best of 
the many varieties of the shrubby 
cinquefoil. It endears itself not only 
through its low stature, which rarely 
exceeds two feet, but more than any- 
thing else through its extremely long 
flowering period. Usually it com- 
mences to flower in May, being liter- 
ally covered with its abundant, bright 
yellow blossoms all through June. 
During July it lags a little, never en- 
tirely ceasing to flower, however, 
while during August it manages to 
achieve a second grand display which 
frequently extends way into Septem- 
ber. The occasionally cultivated, sim- 
ilar Potentilla Farreri has to be in- 
cluded in this variety as a form. 


The other rock garden shrub to 
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be singled out in this article is the 
spike-heath, Bruckenthalia  spiculi 
tolia, which is native to southeastern 
Europe. Rather against expectations, 
it has proved itself perfectly hardy in 
the vicinity of New York, hardier and 
more satisfactory, indeed, than most 
other kinds of heath. 


ILLINOIS ROAD PLANTING. 


In the last two years 116,500 trees 
and 300,000 shrubs have been planted 
on 1,388 miles of Illinois roadside. 
This autumn the division of high 
ways is planting 336 more miles with 
33,000 trees and 37,000 shrubs. 

Of this total of 1,724 miles, the fed 
eral government has allotted $206, 
500 for the development of 213 miles 
at an average cost of $970 per mile. 
The state has spent, or set aside, 
$413,600 for the remaining 1,511 
miles at $273 per mile. 

The federal work has cost more per 
mile because the labor used on such 
projects was paid at the prevailing 
wage scale. The state used, to a 
great extent, labor furnished by the 
civil works administration and the 
Illinois emergency relief commission. 
Also, in the federal work, more grad 
ing was done and larger trees were 
used. 

The grading of steep banks and 
deep ditches is part of the roadside 
development plan, which in general 
tends to make the right of way fit 
and once more a part of the ad- 
jacent land. The material planted in 
an informal style is native to the lo- 
calities in which it is used and further 
tends to restore the roadside to the 
natural character of the countryside 

The possibility of landscaping some 
of the narrow roadsides is limited by 
the presence of overhead wires of the 
utility companies. Such a road, the 
Evanston-Elgin highway between Mc: 
Cormick boulevard and Waukegan 
road, has béen experimentally planted 
with seven miles of apple trees, which 
at maturity will remain below the 
wires. 

The state highway department has 
an allotment of $253,000 for addi 
tional highway landscaping in 1936. 





The fourth article in L. C. 
Chadwick's series on “Prac- 
tices in Seed Propagation” will 
appear in the next issue. 
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Wanted: Hardy Stock for Dwarf Pears 


Need of a Hardy Quince Stock for Dwarfing Pears 
Told by H. B. Tukey, of New York Experiment Station 


Dwarf pear trees are a feature of 
the old world. They are produced 
by working the desired pear variety 
upon the quince Cydonia 
oblonga. They are used not alone in 
gardens and for training to special 
forms, but also in extensive commer- 
cial fruit plantations. The writer has 
seen plantings of pears on the quince 
root in Faversham, England, which 
were as profitable a commercial ven- 
ture as one could ask. Pear trees on 
pear roots in commercial orchards 


root, 


are the rarity in that particular 
region. 
On the other hand, records of 


pear culture in America do not show 
any such general satisfaction. When 
one looks back into horticultural lit- 
erature he finds sporadic waves of 
enthusiasm for dwarf pears, followed 
by periods of depression. New Eng- 
land had its surge of enthusiasm, 
followed by the Hudson river valley 
and western New York. One reads 
of the tremendous satisfaction that a 
certain orchardist has had with pears 
on the quince roots for upward of 
twenty-five years, and then nothing 
more is said. Interest in dwarf pears 
wanes. Various reasons have been 
ascribed to this situation, such as 
scion rooting, blight susceptibility of 
the quince root and poor vigor of 
dwarf trees under American climatic 
conditions. 

The problem is again called up for 
attention by the recent renewed 
interest in dwarf pears and in pear 
trees trained to special forms in the 
eastern United States. The substance 
of this note is that the tenderness of 
the quince root to winter cold is a 
limiting factor in dwarf pear pro- 
duction. 


Exposure to Winter Cold. 


February 8 and 9, 1934, at 
Geneva, N. Y., the temperature 
dropped to 24 degrees below zero, 
Fahrenheit, as recorded on a ther- 
mometer located on a parcel of 
nursery land upon which were grow- 
ing several lots of 1 and 2-year-old 
pear trees on both pear (Pyrus 
communis) and quince (Cydonia 
oblonga) roots. Among the vari- 


eties were Bartlett, Beurre d’Anjou, 
Seckel, Kieffer, Cayuga and Clair- 
geau. In addition, there were several 
dwarf pear trees in the process of 
being trained to special forms, vary- 
ing in age from 1 to 3 years. 

Upon first examination of the 
trees after the severe winter cold, 
the pear wood was found to be 
badly blackened, although the cam- 
bium was alive and many of the 
living thin-walled cells throughout 
the plant were injured. This situ 
ation applied equally to varieties on 
pear roots and on quince roots. 

On the other hand, the quince 
roots were dark brown in color and 
showed the water-soaked appearance 
associated with badly injured tissue. 


Subsequent Growth of the Trees. 


Several trees on both quince and 
pear roots were dug and brought 
into the laboratory. With the trees 
in water in a warm room, pear buds 
developed into vigorous growth and 
the severe discoloration of the in 
jured tissues largely disappeared 
This is the common experience in 
the nursery with injured pear trees; 
they usually look more badly injured 
than they really are. On the other 
hand, the quince root appeared dead 
and failed to make new growth. 
When pear leaves had developed to 
a length of about two inches and 
shoot growth had reached one and 
one-half to two inches, the shoots 
and leaves suddenly wilted and dried 
up. Pear pear roots, 
brought into the laboratory and 
placed under similar conditions for 
comparison, continued vigorous and 
normal growth of both root and top 
until discarded. 

The behavior of the trees in the 
nursery was similar. The pear tops 
began growth in spring, developing 
good shoot growth and good foliage 
comparable to the development of 
adjacent pear trees on pear roots. As 
growth continued, the black wood 
discoloration of the top largely dis- 
appeared, and the trees from super- 
ficial examination might have been 
said to be making vigorous recovery 
from severe winter injury. 


trees on 


When the new shoots were four 
to six inches long, about the first 
week in June, occasional browning 
of the margins and yellowing of 
leaves were observed, together with 
occasional wilting of shoots. Within 
a day or two of the first signs of 
wilting and drying, the tops sud 
denly wilted badly, browned and 
dried, so that by the middle of June 
the entire lot of pears on quince 
roots was dead, whereas adjacent 
blocks of pears on pear roots were 
making good growth. 

Examination of the roots of the 
dwarf trees showed the quince roots 
entirely dead, brown and disintegrat 
ing, apparently having been killed 
outright by the severe winter cold 
Yet the portion of the quince root- 
stock just above the ground was not 
seriously injured. This portion of 
the rootstock is stem-like in struc- 
ture, being the stem of the original 
quince rootstock upon which the 
pear varieties had been budded. In 
budding practices the bud is inserted 
on the rootstock two inches above 
the ground, and the top of the root- 
stock is later cut off to force the bud 
of the desired variety into growth. 

These observations call attention 
to the need for a hardy rootstock 
upon which to work the quince for 
dwarfing purposes. One wonders 
how many of the reported failures 
with dwarf pears in the past may be 
traced to winter injury to the quince 
root. The type of root injury here 
reported might easily have gone un- 
observed, since the pear top began 
normal shoot and foliage develop- 
ment, dying suddenly during the 
summer. Whereas severe cold spells 
such as occurred during the winter 
of 1933-34 are rare, their damaging 
effect upon dwarf pears on quince 
roots indicates winter cold to be a 
limiting factor in the use of the 
quince root for dwarfing pears in 
America. 

If nurserymen or orchardists have 
come upon a hardy quince which 
might be used as a dwarfing stock 
for the pear, they will be doing a 
real service by bringing it to atten- 
tion at this time. 
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Neetria Canker of Trees 


Treatment of Shade Trees for Slowly Developing Canker Disease 
Discussed by D. S. Welch, Plant Pathologist, of Cornell University 


Among the problems encountered 
in the growing and care of trees are 
those disaffections of the bark in 
which the cambium is killed by some 
means, producing a partial or total 
girdling effect. These so-called canker 
diseases may be brought about by sev 
eral different kinds of agents. Usu- 
ally they are caused by parasitic bac- 
teria or fungi, but sometimes mechan- 
ical agents may be responsible. For 
example, excessive sudden changes 
from heat to cold or vice versa may 
result in bark cankers. 

Outstanding examples of canker 
diseases caused by fungi are the chest- 
nut blight and the white pine blister 
rust. Bacteria cause the well known 
pear blight, or fire blight, so destruc- 
tive of apple, pear, quince, hawthorn 
and other related plants. The bac 
terial or fungous invasion produces 
a dead area in the bark and adjacent 
cambium, which enlarges more or less 
rapidly, according to the virulence of 
the parasite, until the life of the in 
fected part is threatened. Maladies 
of this type are particularly insidi 
ous because they destroy parts which 
are not easily replaceable, and the 
continuation of the infection often 
leads to the death of the whole plant. 


Canker Symptoms. 


In the case of rapidly developing 
diseases like the chestnut blight, the 
symptoms are so striking and the ef- 
fect so severe that attention is im- 
mediately called to the condition. On 
the other hand, there are several 
canker diseases of trees which, be- 
cause of their slower development and 
less conspicuous symptoms, may re- 
main unnoticed for some time. Such 
are the so-called nectria_cankers, 
which are caused by various species 
of the fungus genus nectria. 

Nectria cankers are of several types. 
The most commonly observed form 
is characterized by the rapid dying 
of areas of bark, which become cov- 
ered with orange-colored pustules, 
giving the name coral-spot canker to 
this disease. This fungus is commonly 
found growing as a saprophyte on 
recently killed branches and twigs. It 
is particularly to be seen on tops and 
branches cut from felled trees and 
left on the ground for some months, 


as happens in wood lot or forest areas. 

ihe bark of winter-injured trees 
is frequently invaded by this fungus 
and under such conditions the fungus 
may enter adjacent healthy tissue and 
cause disease. At other times the in- 
fection may take place through care- 
less pruning wounds where stubs are 
left to die. The coral-spot fungus 
first becomes established on these stubs 
and then grows into the surrounding 
healthy bark, causing a canker. Nec- 
tria cankers of this type spread rap- 
idly and usually complete their de- 
velopment within a single season. The 
best known illustration of this kind 
is the coral-spot canker of maple. It 
has also recently been found particu- 
larly destructive on the Chinese or 
Siberian elm. 


Slow-developing Type. 


Another type is characterized by a 
slower development, involving an in- 
termittent infection, in which the 
fungus is active only during part of 
the season, killing a small area around 
the margin of the canker, while the 
tree in its turn produces a new callous 
growth around the wound, the new 


callus being killed the following year. 
This gives rise to a peculiar type of 
canker formation characterized by a 
more or less regular arrangement of 
dead callous folds arranged in a con- 
centric manner around the point of 
original infection. The indefinite 
character of these slowly developing 
cankers is made more evident by the 
fact that the fungus fruiting struc 
tures are inconspicuous and, unlike 
the coral-spot fungus, easily escape no- 
tice. The bright red pimple-like fruits 
are imbedded in the crevices of the 
bark surrounding the canker and are 
best seen with the aid of a magnify 
ing lens. 

Practically all hardwood trees and 
many shrubs are subject to attack by 
nectria fungi, and in many cases seri 
ously damaging diseases result. The 
slowly developing nature of the infec 
tions makes them relatively incon 
spicuous for some time, and their ap 
pearance so nearly resembles an or- 
dinary open wound caused by some 
mechanical agency that they are eas 
ily disregarded by the untrained ob 
server. Such cankers continue to 
develop slowly, or if for some rea- 
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The nursery trade generally is invited to participate in 


New RED Rose 
Texas Centennial 


(Plant Patent Pending) 


This new rose is a sport of the President Hoover and is iden- 
tical in habit of growth, foliage, length and strength of stem. 


to New Jersey and from Canada southward during the past 
It is here to stay as a standard popular variety. 


Wholesale prices allow an adequate margin of profit. 
for color illustrations and prices. 
list of the standard and newer varieties. 
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Tyler, Texas 
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son the parasite is killed and the prog- 
ress of the infection stopped, the 
wound remains open and healing is 
delayed by the mass of dead tissue 
already accumulated. These infec- 
tions may occasionally cause death by 
direct killing by girdling, but more 
frequently the damage is caused by 
the insects and fungi which are so 
easily admitted to the interior through 
these open wounds. 


These nectria cankers are a major 
problem in the growing of young 
hardwoods, especially if growing con 
ditions are not good. The number 
of cankered trees in forest areas seems 
to be increasing, which indicates that 
the diseases may be expected to occur 
more frequently in shade trees. 

A new type of nectria canker disease 
has recently attracted considerable at 
tention in northeastern North Amer- 
ica. This disease, so far as known, af 
fects only beech trees. It is brought 
about by the combined activities of a 
scale insect known as the woolly beech 
scale (Cryptococcus fagi) and a nectria 
fungus. The insect is an introduc 
tion from Europe, while the origin of 
the associated fungus is not known. 
The effect of this so-called beech bark 
disease is to kill or severely injure 
the tree within a few years. Whole 
forests in eastern Canada have been 
killed, the disease is slowly 
spreading. 


and 


Control Methods. 


For the control of nectria canker 
diseases, no general rule can be laid 
down. Methods to be employed will 
be governed by the type of canker 
that threatens and by the location 
and value of the tree. Of great sig- 
nificance is the fundamental fact that 
all the nectria canker diseases are 
caused by fungi and all these fungi 
reproduce by the formation of enor- 
mous numbers of spores on the dead 
and dying parts adjacent to infected 
areas. It is therefore of great im 
portance that diseased parts of trees 
be removed and destroyed, preferably 
by burning. Such measures will re- 
duce the opportunities for infection. 


Another factor of equal importance 
is the occurrence of wounds or dead 
parts adjacent to living tissue. The 
lower branches of many trees die 
naturally from “shading out,” and if 
these dead stubs persist they offer a 
favorable place for nectria fungi to 
initiate their destructive effects. Any 
kind of wound that permits some 
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dead or dying tissue to remain at 
tached to the tree is a 
danger. Careless blows with an ax 
offer ideal infection areas for the 
coral-spot fungus. Branches of ma- 
ples and horse-chestnuts injured by 
winter-killing are quickly covered 
with the pink pustules of the coral 
spot fungus and serve as a source 
from which surrounding trees become 
inoculated by such agents as wind, in- 
sects or splashing rain. 

When the canker has once become 
established, eradication by cutting out 
the infected area is most frequently 
resorted to, the success of the opera- 
tion depending largely upon the skill 
of the operator and his understand 
ing of the disease. Two points are 
involved. First, infection must be re- 
moved; second, the remaining exposed 
tissues must be protected from rein 
fection. 

The 


to remove all 


source of 


amount of cutting necessary 


infected tissue varies 


with the type of canker, the kind 
of tree and the time of year. Ac 
curate knowledge of these points can 
best be gained by experience; only a 
few general suggestions can be pre 
sented here. All diseased and discol 
ored bark and wood may be suspected 
of harboring the infection and should 
be removed. In the case of trees 
with sapwood badly winter-injured, 
difficulty will be encountered because 
so much of the wood may be discol 
ored from other causes. The freshly 
cut surface should immediately be pro 
tected by an application designed to 
prevent reinfection and to facilitate 
healing. Ordinary shellac appears to 
be the best material for this purpose 
Particular care should be exercised 
that no ragged edges of dead bark 
or wood are left exposed, since they 
easily become reinfected. When all 
parts are thoroughly dry, the whole 
wound should be covered by some 
good wound dressing. 
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Jap Beetle Quarantine 


Hearing Held at Washington Discloses 
Trade’s Opposition to Federal Measure 


A publie hearing relative to the con- 
tinuation or abandonment of the Japa- 
nese beetle quarantine of the federal 
government was held at Washington, 
D. C., November 16, before Lee A. 
Strong, head of the bureau of ento- 
mology and plant quarantine of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Two of those who gave testi- 
mony urged the dropping of the con- 
trol measure, but many others clearly 
expressed themselves in favor of the 
government’s program and some even 
demanded an extension of the activities 
now being carried on. 

L. H. Worthiey, in charge of the de- 
partment’s control work in the field, 
reported on the results of the trapping 
carried on during the past summer, his 
statement appearing on the opposite 
page. He declared that the most un- 
desirable feature of the general situa- 
tion is the approach of infestation to- 
ward greenhouses and nurseries in pre- 
viously clear areas in New York and 
parts of New Jersey. 

States seriously affected by this year’s 
findings were Ohio, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and New York, 
Mr. Worthley said. In those instances 
the state agricultural departments were 
offered the codperation of the federal 
bureau, but most of the states, for 
financial or other reasons, undertook no 
eradication campaigns. 

Mr. Worthley called the attention of 
the conference to the recently approved 
method of fumigation which has made 
possible the shipment of azaleas be- 
tween October and May and which, he 
said, may be extended to rhododendrons 
and other plants that are adversely af- 
fected by other methods of fumigation. 


State Officials’ Views. 


Without a dissenting voice, represent- 
atives of the states interested in the 
problem urged continuance of the fed- 
eral quarantine, but recommended that 
opportunity be afforded to attempt 
eradication of infestations before out- 
lying individual points are put under 
restriction. 

Among agricultural officials of states 
who supported the federal program 
were men from Maryland, Virginia, 
Ohio, Michigan, New Jersey, South 
Carolina, Illinois, West Virginia, Mis- 
souri, Oregon and Washington. Their 
views were expressed by Dr. Ernest N. 
Cory, Maryland state entomologist, who 
declared the government should adopt 
a vigorous policy to prevent rapid 
spread of the insect, in codperation 
with the states. Both he and Dr. Simons, 
of the state agricultural department, 
declared Maryland has found that it 
pays dividends to keep the insect from 
spreading to clean territory. However, 
it was felt that the quarantine should 
be extended only to take in contiguous 
territory and outlying isolated infesta- 
tions should be excepted until it has 
been determined whether they can be 
cleaned up. 

Enlarging upon the desirability of 
limiting, as far as possible, the exten- 
sion of the quarantine, Dr. French, of 
the Virginia agricultural department, 


asserted that the taking in of new 
areas opens up such territories to new 
infestation and should be delayed as 
long as possible. New infestations, he 
said, should be handled by state regu- 
lation, which prevents the inward move- 
ment from heavily infested areas. 


Trade’s Opinions. 


Albert F. Meehan, Dresher, Pa., chair- 
man of the quarantine committee, spoke 
for the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen. He declared his opposition to 
the placing of a quarantine on all states 
where new finds were made last sum- 
mer, explaining that finding single bee- 
tles did not necessarily mean the ex- 
istence of an infestation. 


Nurserymen, florists and others in 
Ohio who are interested would not 
favor removal of the whole quarantine 
and approve its maintenance on its 
present lines, it was reported by Mr. 
Haynefield, of the Ohio state agricul- 
tural department. He felt that eradi- 
eation should be attempted before 
regulation is resorted to in eases of 
remote infestation. 

Representing the Michigan horticul- 
tural societies, nurserymen and florists’ 
associations, as well as the state, Pro- 
fessor Hudson, of the Michigan experi- 
ment station, expressed the belief that 
infestations in that state are light and 
can be taken care of. State officials 
are already at work on the Detroit in- 
festation and are hopeful of its ulti- 
mate eradication. 


Also urging that the federal quaran- 
tine be continued, W. W. Maytrott, 
Vineland, N.J., speaking for the Ameri- 
ean Dahlia Society, which, he said, has 
2,500 members, including more than 
eighty per cent of the commercial grow- 
ers, declared that abandonment would 
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open the way for state quarantines and 
embargoes more drastic even than those 
which followed the lifting of the corn 
borer quarantine. Discontinuance of 
the quarantine would prevent distribu- 
tion of new varieties of dahlias and 
the sale of general stock in various 
parts of the country, he added. 
Demanding the lifting of the quaran- 
tine, Henry Hicks, Westbury, N. Y., 
asserted that the Long Island nursery 
men are of the opinion that the investi- 
gational and other activities of the gov- 
ernment in connection with the beetle 
have reached such a stage that the re 
strictions should be removed. The con- 
tinued spread, he asserted, has been 
so extensive as to render undesirable 
further expenditures by the federal 
government in an attempt to retard 
distribution of the pest. The advan- 
tage of the quarantine does not justify 
the cost to shippers in complying with 
the regulations, he continued, and he 
declared the Long Island nurserymen 
propose to protest to Congress if the 
quarantine is not abandoned. 


Amplifying Mr. Hicks’ statement, P. 
M. Koster, Bridgeton, N. J., urged that 
the effort be dropped,declaring that it 
is an extravagant effort to do the im- 
possible and that the experience with 
the beetle has shown it cannot be 
stopped. Also, he contended, it has 
been shown that it is possible to live 
with it. 

A federal appropriation of $25,000,- 
000 to $50,000,000 with which to under- 
take a national campaign of eradica- 
tion was proposed by Benjamin J. 
Greening, Monroe, Mich., president of 
the Michigan Nurserymen’s Association, 
who also recommended that, since in- 
festations in outlying districts have al- 
most invariably been found in the vi- 
einity of railroads, indicating that the 
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insects are carried by trains, the rail 
carriers be required to see that their 
ears are clean when moving from in- 
fested to uninfested territory. 

Leonard H. Vaughan, Chicago, chair- 
man of the legislative committee of the 
Society of American Florists, told 
Chairman Strong the society is strongly 
in favor of the continuance of the 
quarantine as a federal project and ap- 
preciates the efforts that have been 
made, 

After general discussion, Mr. Strong 
announced that the matter would be 
taken under consideration by depart- 
ment officials and an announcement of 
the bureau’s decision as to extension of 
the quarantine to the states of Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Missouri and 
North and South Carolina would be 
made in the near future. 


JAPANESE BEETLES SPREAD. 


Report of Federal Survey. 


Japanese beetles—in large numbers— 
this year spread more solidly over cer- 
tain areas in the eastern part of the 
United States that are quarantined on 
their account. They also appeared in 
several places where the beetles had 
never been found before. The area 
subject to plant quarantine regulations, 
enforced by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to keep this costly 
pest of lawns, gardens, orchards and 
fields from overrunning new terri- 
tory lies in Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Virginia, West Virginia and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Three old infesta- 
tions outside the regulated area—St. 
Louis, Mo.; Erie, Pa., and Charlotts- 
ville, Va—where control measures 
have been applied, showed a decrease 
in numbers of beetles recovered. The 
fourth isolated outbreak, at Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., however, increased threefold 
in 1935. 

These results of the year’s scouting 
for Japanese beetles by the United 
States Department of Agriculture— 
done every year to detect the first signs 
of new outbreaks and note any change 
in old infestations—were reported re- 
cently by L. H. Worthley, in charge of 
Japanese beetle quarantine enforce- 
ment, at the recent hearing in Washing- 
ton, D. C. From the facts brought out 
at this hearing, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture will decide whether to revoke, 
continue or extend the present regula- 
tions, 

Use 58,000 Traps. 


For the 1935 scouting, Mr. Worthley 
said, the department set out 58,000 
traps in or near 214 towns and cities 
in thirteen states. The catch in these 
traps disclosed light infestations in 
thirty-four places where the pest had 
never been found before—eight in 
North Carolina, eleven in Virginia, one 
in Maryland, one in Maine, four in 
West Virginia and nine in Ohio. In 
most of these traps, the catch was small 
—less than ten beetles in each. In 
ninety-four cities and towns, no beetles 
entered the traps. The trapping showed 
heavy gains in previously infested 
areas—notably in New York, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

Increases in the extent and intensity 
of beetle activity were most pronounced 
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25,000 ELMS, American, Vase and Me- 
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10,000 MAPLE, Norway, transplanted 
up to 2% inches 

3,000 ARBOR-VIT, Pyramidalis, up 
to 8 feet. 

400 PINE, Mugho, from 2 to 4 feet 
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better, 3 to 5 feet. 

600 JUNIPER, Pfitzer’s, 5 to 8 feet 
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Milton, Oregon 
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in the metropolitan area of New York 
city. On Long Island and just north of 
Manhattan island, beetles were col- 
lected at about forty nurseries and 
greenhouses that previously had been 
officially classified as free from infesta- 
tion. Most of the establishments so 
classified in northern New Jersey like- 
wise proved to be infested. In a few 
south central counties in Pennsylvania 
the beetles showed definite gains. Mil- 
lions of Japanese beetles, flying sea- 
ward from New Jersey, were washed 
in with the tide to form windrows 
along New Jersey and Long Island 
beaches. 

Significant beetle gains were recorded 
at Greenville, S. C., where the number 
of beetles trapped jumped to eighty- 
nine, compared with two caught last 
year and a single beetle the year be- 
fore; at Chicago, where thirty-nine 
beetles were caught in 3,000 traps, as 
compared with a catch of six in 1,000 
traps the year before, and at Detroit, 
Mich., with a progressive increase in 
beetle numbers from eight in 1932 to 
twenty-three in 1935. 

In Ohio, first-record infestations— 
mostly of one or two beetles each— 
were found at Akron, Chillicothe, Con- 
neaut, Hills and Dales Village, Laneas- 
ter, Marietta, Salem, Toledo and Woos- 
ter. Old infestations recurred at Can- 
ton, Cleveland, East Liverpool, Steuben- 
ville, Youngstown and Zanesville. 

Trapping in nineteen cities and 
towns in West Virginia brought to 
light beetles in nine places, four of 
which were new infestations. In Vir- 
ginia, traps were set out in thirty-seven 
towns and cities. Beetles were caught 
at twenty-four of these places, eleven 
of which had had no previous infesta- 
tion. There was a big jump in the num- 
ber of beetles in Culpepper, forty-two 
beetles being caught in a few traps. 

Beetles were recovered in sixteen of 
the thirty-nine North Carolina com- 
munities where traps were placed, Win- 
ston-Salem giving the largest number. 
With the exception of a single beetle 
found at Emmitsburg, the Maryland in- 
festations were survivors of those of 
previous years. Increases were noted 
at Frederick, Hurlock, La Plata and 
Sykesville. In addition, several nurs- 
eries and greenhouses outside the regu- 
lated area, mainly near the District of 
Columbia, were found to be infested. 

Trapping in fourteen New York 
cities, with beetle captures in six pre- 
viously infested places, showed a dis- 
tinct increase this year at Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls and Rochester and a 
slight gain at Ithaca. 

In the nonregulated section of Maine, 
Japanese beetle increases were recorded 
at Auburn, Gorham and Lewiston. 


TAG CHRISTMAS TREES. 


While Christmas tree cutting may 
ordinarily be outside real nursery work, 
it will surprise many to know that there 
are numerous nurseries in Minnesota 
that annually do a sizable business in 
Christmas trees and other evergreen 
material. All trees are not sold by the 
corner groceryman; some florists also 
have a small finger in the pie, supplying 
greens for roping in country towns and 
cities. Community trees and, in fact, 
many types of evergreen materials pass 
through the hands of both nurserymen 
and florists. 

This year the cutting of trees has 
been placed on what is claimed to be 


a more or less scientific basis, as all 
legally cut Christmas trees will this 
year have to bear a tag issued by the 
conservation bureau. This tag has to 
be fastened around the central stem, 
below the first branch from the top. 
The idea is to reduce promiscuous cut- 
ting and bootlegging of trees. Nursery- 
men and others annually lose a number 
of valuable trees by small operators 
who go out under cover of darkness and 
eut trees wherever they can be ob- 
tained. In a few cases trees have been 
cut from lawns, and the highway de- 
partment has lost a number of ever- 
greens planted as part of beautification 
projects. 

Nurserymen who cut trees from their 
own property will not have to tag their 
trees. Trees from government subdivi- 
sions, trees cut for the owner’s own 
use from his own land and trees in 
transit through the state will also be 
exempt. 

It has been estimated that over 
1,500,000 spruce and balsam trees are 
cut annually in Minnesota, and of these 
a large number are bootlegged. The 
effect of the tags, it is expected, will 
be to help conservation. The subject 
caused much discussion in the state leg- 
islature, but country legislators gave 
the project their support so that it 
quickly became a state law. 


MINNESOTA PROGRAM. 

The annual convention of the Minne- 
sota State Nurserymen’s Association 
will be held December 16 and 17 at the 
Hotel Lowry, St. Paul. The program 
committee has provided material to fill 
the two days, with a buffet supper on 
Monday as an informal get-together for 
entertainment. 

The following summary of the tenta 
tive program gives the high lights of the 
meeting, according to the association's 
announcement: 

A. F. Lake, Shenandoah, Ia., will give 
an inspirational talk, with particular ref- 
erence to shortages and surpluses and 
their relation to prices for the spring 
season, 

Charles G. Nordine, Lake City, Minn., 
will speak on propagation methods in 
northern nurseries. 

Senator M. R. Cashman, Owatonna, 
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will cover tax and legislation problems. 
He will present data from all the larger 
nursery states in the country concerning 
their laws governing personal property 
taxes on growing plants. 

H. N. Dybvig, Colton, 8S. D., has the 
highly interesting and important sub 
ject, “Collected Evergreens from the 
Black Hills of Colorado.” 

H. R. Stevenson, vice-president of the 
Hutchinson Advertising Co., will give a 
talk on advertising and publicity work. 

Robert Wedge, Albert Lea, will pre 
sent highly important information about 
a few of the short cuts and improve 
ments he is using in his nursery work. 

Fred Schilplin, state director of the 
federal housing administration, will ad 
dress the convention on “Financing Nurs 
ery Sales with FHA Credit Loans.” 

C. H. Andrews, Faribault, will give a 
report of the national convention of 1935, 

The state highway department will 
have a representative at the sessions 
who will give up-to-date information 
about its planting program. Others who 
will be on the program are Prof, W. H. 
Alderman, Prof. A. G. Ruggles, T. L. 
Aamodt and J. D. Winter. 


TWIN CITY MEETING. 


The first fall meeting of the Twin 
City Nurserymen’s Association was held 
at Wade’s restaurant in Minneapolis, 
Minn., November 13. A turkey dinner 
was served at 6:30 p. m. Fifteen mem 
bers and two guests were in attendance. 

Harold Lathrope, director of the di- 








Wayzata 


The outstanding Everbearing Straw- 
berry of all time. Its superb quali- 
ties are building more customer good 
will than any other berry offered 
Fast becoming the leader. It will 
pay you to start advertising Way- 
zata now! 

New Logan tips and transplants; un- 
usually low prices. Full line of better 
varieties of berry plants. Extra cal- 
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Write for wholesale price list 


E. W. Townsend & Sons Nurseries 


| Salisbury. Maryland 





50.000 50.000 
NEWBURGH .... ULSTER 


RASPBERRIES 


Positively better than all the rest 
Reduced Prices for Fall Delivery 


FARM of PASCHKE 








North East, Penna. 
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The Christmas Gift De Luxe! 
BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 


Everyone interested in horticulture has wanted to own a set of that monu- 
mental work, BAILEY’S STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE. 
Originally published in six volumes at $40.00, it was later reissued in three 


volumes at $25.00. Both those editions have been exhausted. 


NOW — 3 volumes complete — 815.00 


BAILEY’S STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE is a veritable mine of 
information on horticultural crops, having a total of 3,639 pages, with 4,176 illustrations. It 
gives botanical descriptions of common and uncommon plants in cultivation, with articles on 
their propagation and growing. In addition, there are many practical articles covering differ- 
ent phases of horticulture. Keys for identification, a finding list of common names, a glossary 
of nearly 3,000 botanical words and phrases, a synopsis of the plant kingdom, bibliography, 
biographies and index make this work extraordinarily practical and useful. As a means of iden- 
tifying plants, as a reference work in botany, asa help in propagation and growing, as a guide 
to varieties, Bailey's Cyclopedia of Horticulture is the first and last place to go to answer 
98 per cent of all your questions. It identifies and describes 27,000 species and varieties of 
plants in the United States and Canada. 


Send your order and remittance now to 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








gram. 





vision of Minnesota state parks, had 
been announced as the speaker for the 
evening. However, he was called out of 
the city; so Mr. Law, supervisor of Min- 
nesota state parks, spoke in his place. 
Mr. Law’s talk was about the work be- 
ing accomplished in the various Min- 
nesota state parks under the relief pro- 
This work consists largely of the 
building of roads, the construction of 
shelter houses for tourists and picnick- 
ers, the building of parking spaces, the 
railing in of these spaces to prevent au- 
tomobiles from running rampant over 
park areas, the construction of dams in 
certain instances, the transplanting of 
native material to hide cuts and fill in 
the landscape and the planting of this 
material naturally. A number of pho- 
tographs were exhibited, illustrating the 
substantial manner in which the build- 
ings in the course of construction are 
being built. Mr. Law’s talk was de- 
cidedly enlightening as to what is being 
accomplished in the state parks. 

After Mr. Law’s talk the president, 
Mr. Reid, appointed a committee to pre- 
sent nominations at the next meeting, 
which will take place the second Wednes- 
day in December at the regular meeting 
place. As a part of the program for 
that meeting it was decided to enter into 
a discussion and study of fair prices and 
business practices for the coming year. 

E. E. Johnson, See’y. 


MINNESOTA NOTES. 


C, A. Bossen, formerly superintendent 
of maintenance and operation of the 
Minneapolis park system, was  ap- 
pointed general superintendent of parks 
to succeed Theodore Wirth, superin- 
tendent emeritus, whose formal retire- 


ment will begin December 1. Mr. 
Bossen came to this country from Den- 
mark about forty-five years ago and 
first worked under Mr. Wirth at Hart- 
ford, Conn. Later he came with Mr. 
Wirth to Minneapolis and served sev- 
eral years as clerk in the board office. 
A dinner in honor of Mr. Wirth will be 
held at the Glenwood Chalet November 
30, the seventy-second birthday anni- 
versary of the retiring superintendent. 


The first court case to test the valid- 
ity of the Minnesota Christmas tree 
law passed by the last legislature was 
concluded last week. The court ruled 
the law valid. The case was brought up 
by a west coast firm, which claimed it 
did a great deal of business with Min- 
nesota trees and that the tag regulation 
would cause a great expense. 


Mrs. Clarence Tolg, of the Tolg 
Nursery, Minneapolis, was at Duluth 
a few days ago and gave an interesting 
talk on “Terrace Gardening.” 


Louis R. Tischen, landscape architect 
and nurseryman and secretary of the 
Minnesota Gladiolus Society, was 
another of the Twin Cities growers at 
Duluth. He spoke on “Gladiolus Grow- 
ing.” 

E. E. Johnson, secretary of the Twin 
City Nurserymen’s Association and 
landscape architect with the Rose Hill 
Nursery, gave a talk on perennials be- 
fore a class in horticulture at the Uni- 
versity Farm November 13. 


The division of insect control, nursery 
and apiary inspection, has again scored 
in its desire to help nurserymen as much 
as possible. Lists have been sent to 
growers in the state, indicating sources 
of good inspected stock. The inspection 


department has entered some reciprocal 
agreements with other states regarding 
licenses. 

Nurserymen are 
prompt report of 
disease to the University 
Paul. 


asked to make 
eases of Dutch elm 
Farm, St. 





FREE TREES IN NEW YORK. 


The extent to which free trees are be 
ing given away by governmental agen- 
cies is indicated by the following press 
dispatch issued to dailies in the state by 
the New York State College of Agri- 
culture: 


Once again the opportunity is offered to 4-H 
club members and to members of Future Farmer 
clubs who are students of vocational agriculture 
to obtain free trees from the New York state con- 
servation department to plant in the spring of 
1936. 

Since 1926, 4-H club members have planted 
9,144,000 trees on idle and waste lands in the 
state, says James D. Pond, assistant extension 
forester at Cornell University. In the past two 
years students of vocational agriculture from 149 
schools have planted an additional 1,131,000 trees 

Trees offered this year include red pine, Nor- 
way spruce, white spruce, white cedar and black 
locust. Pines, says Mr. Pond, make lumber, 
spruces produce wood pulp and Christmas trees, 
cedars grow into poles and posts. and black lo 
cust makes good fence posts. Trees used for 
reforesting idle and waste lands also act as 
checks to erosion, as windbreaks and as cover for 
game. 

Tree planters have had a high degree of suc- 
cess in the past in their forest plantations, ac- 
cording to Mr. Pond. Replacement orders in 1935 
given where trees have failed to grow because of 
drouth and other causes, amounted to only slightly 
more than four per cent of all trees planted 

Order blanks for trees may be had from county 
4-H club agents and from teachers of vora 
tional agriculture. In the spring before the tree 
shipments arrive, boys and girls are shown ex 
actly how the trees are to be planted. 





C. B. Lewis, of the Russellville Nurs- 
eries, Portland, Ore., recently directed a 
crew in the planting of sixty tracts at 
Columbia Valley Gardens, a rural reset 
tlement project at Longview, Wash. 
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Meetings of the Month 


Reports of Active Trade Associations 


NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION. 


Active in State Legislation. 


One of the most active of state organ- 
izations, the New Jersey Association of 
Nurserymen works closely with the de- 
partment of agriculture and interests it- 
self in all governmental matters affect- 
ing the industry. Its monthly meetings 
are well attended and full of discussion. 

At the November gathering attention 
was given to a reciprocal law, to be out- 
lined by the state department of agri- 
culture, in the matter of license fees for 
outside nurseries doing business in the 
state. In the event of the state of Vir- 
ginia charging a New Jersey nursery 
man $10 to do business in that state, 
then New Jersey would reciprocate by 
charging a Virginia nurseryman $10 to 
do business there. The vote favored this 
reciprocal law to be drafted by Assist 
ant State Attorney Currey. 

A letter from the state department of 
of agriculture was read by President 
John Jennings indicating its willingness 
to conduct a survey showing the cost of 
growing material in the state, the re 
sults of which would be available to 
New Jersey nurserymen. The impor 
tance of this survey was readily appre 
ciated by the members, and all were in 
favor of it. 

Buyers from State Nurseries. 


For the vigilance committee, George 
Jennings gave a characteristic, complete 
and detailed report. In it he stated that 
although this committee had ascertained 
a nursery inspector was operating a 
nursery of his own, the committee felt it 
was not sufliciently large and important 
to act upon. 

In a survey of the matter, the com- 
mittee found there were three distinct 
classes of purchasers of state nursery 
produets: (1) Owners of marginal land, 
logical purchasers; (2) owners of large 
estates who buy for ornamental use, not 
legitimate purchasers; (3) owners of 
land planting seedlings for resale, not 
legitimate purchasers. 

On taking this matter up with Mr. 
Wilber, it was explained that classes B 
and C constitute a very small propor- 
tion of the purchases, and the attorney- 
general’s opinion was that enforcement 
of any legislation governing the dis- 
posal or use of state seedlings would 
involve a greater cost than the value of 
the possible misuse, and be extremely 
difficult, if not impossible. A brief 
recommendation, as follows, was ordered 
sent to Mr. Wilber on this matter: 


That the sale of seedlings or other plants by the 
New Jersey state nurseries be limited to forestry 
users; 

That there be some supervision over a period 
of five years, to establish the intent and attitude 
of purchasers of state seedlings and other plants: 

That the sale by New Jersey state nurseries of 
spruce seedlings or other plants for the growing 
of Christmas trees is beyond the province and 
intent of the state forestry policy: 

That state appropriations to New Jersey state 
nurseries for growing and distributing seedlings 
and other plants shall be conditioned upon ability 
of state nurseries to restrict sale of seedlings or 
other plants to forestry users. 


To Obtain State Recognition. 


In a paper prepared by Fred Osman, 
the importance of the nursery industry 
as a unit of agriculture in New Jersery 


was vividly brought out. In spite of this, 
nurserymen have no representation on 
the state board of agriculture. It was, 
therefore, recommended that Vice-presi- 
dent William P. Howe, Jr., approach 
the proper authorities to secure, if pos- 
sible, proper representation of nursery- 
men not only on the state board of ag- 
riculture, but on other boards of a simi- 
lar nature. Inasmuch as Marcel Le 
Piniee is chairman of the horticulture 
committee, the matter was referred to 
him, and a request made for a definite 
report at the next meeting. 

A proposal made by Mr. Howe, that 
the state highway committee and allied 
officials be invited to the next meeting, 
was favorably received. It was thought 
that possibly well drawn plans and ac 
tual sample plantings at the hotel, to 
gether with a real program for the bene- 
fit of the state highway committee, 
would be effective in calling attention 
to the fact that nurserymen are capa- 
ble and on the job. 

A resolution was ordered forwarded 
to Washington favoring the extension 
of the Japanese beetle quarantine. 

To obtain recognition of nursery help 
as agricultural labor, exempt from the 
payroll tax for federal employment in 
surance, a committee was appointed, 
consisting of W. P. Howe, Jr., chairman; 
Harry Sim, and George White. 


CINCINNATI BODY ELECTS. 


New officers were elected at the au- 
tumn meeting of the Greater Cincinnati 
Nurserymen’s Association, November 
25, as follows: President, Miss M. A. 
Nieman, Winton road, Mount Healthy, 
Cincinnati; vice-president, Elmer Heit- 
meyer, R. D. 10, Madisonville, Cincin- 
nati; secretary-treasurer, Edward A. 
Smith, R. D. 8, Mount Washington, Cin- 
cinnati. 

A wide variety of subjects was dis- 
cussed; those receiving most attention 
were the minimum price agreement, the 








THE NEW DEAL NURSERY 
Taylor Perry, Prop. Elora, Tenn. 


Offers a wide variety of Shade Trees and 
Ornamental Shru in forest-collected 
stock. Very suitable for roadside and 
park plantings. Carefully selected stock. 
Prices reasonable. 100,000 Loblolly Pines, 
prairie Wild Roses, etc. Get our prices. 








-——ASPARAGUS ROOTS— 


We offer to the trade one of the largest 
plantings of one and two year roots in 
the East. Write us for prices. 


E. W. Townsend & Sons Nurseries 
Salisbury, Maryland 
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Japanese beetle quarantine and a nurs 
ery school. 

A committee of five—T. B. Medlyn, 
chairman: H. Hicks, CC. E. Kern, E. 
Sehneider and Edward A. Smith—was 
named by the new president to study 
and report on the minimum price agree 
ment, which expires February 20, 1936. 

The executive committee had author 
ized the sending of a representative to 
the Japanese beetle quarantine hearing 
at Washington, D. C., November 16. Mr. 
Medlyn had attended, and he made a full 
report. The association voted to aid in 
securing state support for preventive 
measures. 

The secretary was authorized to com 
plete arrangements for a three days’ 
nursery schoo., to be held early in Janu- 
ary, to which all nurserymen of the dis- 
trict are invited. E, A. Smith, See’y. 


IOWA PEONY AND IRIS SOCIETY. 


The Iowa Peony and Iris Society 
held its annual meeting at Ames, No- 
vember 22. Edward Auten, Jr., Prince 
ville, Ill., was the guest speaker, giving 
two addresses. In order to call the at 
tention of more people to these two 
flowers, his first address, “Hybridizing 
Peonies to Extend the Blooming Sea 
son,” was also made a part of the pro 
gram of the Iowa Nurserymen’s Asso 
ciation, and the second, “Peonies in the 
Landscape Picture,” was made a part 
of the program of the Federated Gar- 
den Clubs. 

Officers elected by the Lowa Peony 
and Iris Society are: President, W. 8. 
Snyder, Sioux City; vice-president, 
Elmer M. Reeves, Waverly; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Miriam Haw, Ottumwa, 
and directors for two years, Mrs. E, A. 
Haw, Ottumwa, and Emma V. Schooley, 
Indianola. 





Tue Inter-State Nurseries, Hamburg, 


Ia., have given Cole’s, Inc., Des Moines, 


la., a contract to handle advertising. 


LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 
DERRY, N. H. 

















American Bulb Company 


Importers and Growers of 
Dutch Bulbs, Cannas, Tuberoses, Gladi- 
oli, Hardy Lilies, Manetti, Lily of Valley, 
Sphagnum Moss. 
Send for Free Catalogue 
31-37 W. 27th St. 1335 W. Randolph St. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 











PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


Hogansville, Georgia 








D WITH A REPUTATION 
FOR OVER 38 YEARS 
Send for your copy of our New Price List of: 


Seeds of Conifers, Trees, Shrubs, Fruit, Palms, Sub- 
Trepical Plants, Lining-Out and Woed Grown Stock 


ATLANTA, GA. 





Ania ne & CO. 4 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


[In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in this column of The American Nurs 
eryman.) 

Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State—A 16-page 
catalogue featuring alpine seeds in some interest- 
ing varieties, also herbaceous seeds, shrub seeds 
and seeds of native plants of the Irish Free State. 

Cole Nursery Co., Painesville, 0.—A well pre- 
pared and illustrated booklet describing the merits 
of Truehedge columnberry, introduced and pat- 
ented by this firm. Large-size illustrations show 
comparisons between this new form and the old 
one, also the methods of trimming and special uses 
for the plant. Included are testimonial letters and 
a brief account of the discovery and development 
of the plant by M. H. Horvath. 

Glen St. Nurseries Co., Glen St. Mary, 
Fla.—A wholesale trade list of nursery stock, with 
an introductory note that states it is issued with 
all the optimism the firm has had to restrain for 
several depressing years and with the conviction 
that the nursery business is much improved and 
will increase steadily from now on. Among the 
items noted are azaleas, roses, shrub and hedge 
plants, trees, evergreens, palms, decorative plants, 
fruit and nut trees, etc. 

Siebenthaler Co., Dayton, O.—Catalogue No. 
132, in which the planograph process of printing 
is again used. The offers include evergreens, de- 
ciduous shrubs and trees, ferns, perennials and 
rock garden plants, aquatics, wild flowers, roses 
and materials for landscape work. 

Westminster Nursery, Westminster, Md.— 
Wholesale price list of nursery stock, including 
evergreens, nut trees, deciduous trees and shrubs, 
roses, vines, perennials, fruit trees and small 
fruits. The spring list, it is said, will contain the 
offers of lining-out stock omitted in this issue. An 
index of common names is supplied. 

Katzenstein & Co., Atlanta, Ga.—List No. 63, 
that includes offers of seeds of conifers, trees, 
fruit trees and palms, along with lining-out stock, 
including camellias; fruit tree seedlings, medi- 
cinal roots and seeds and other items. 

Old Farm Nurseries, Boskoop, Holland—0Offers 
of lining-out stock in trees, shrubs and climbers, 
also stock for grafting. 

Buntings’ Nurseries, Inc., Selbyville, Del.— 
Wholesale price list of a complete line of nursery 
stock, including fruit trees, strawberries, flower- 
ing shrubs, roses, azaleas in variety and peren- 
nials. Grafted field-grown stock and cuttings are 
represented also. 

Leach’s Nurseries, Riverton, N. J.—Leaflet on 
pot-grown azaleas for forcing, which provides a 
timely discussion of cultural methods for flowering 
these plants during the winter months, along with 
descriptions of several varieties and their respec 
tive values to the forcer. The foreword states 
that this firm has been growing forcing azaleas for 
the trade for the past fourteen years. 

Bolen Florist & Camellia Gardens, Lucedale, 
Miss.—An illustrated folder for the trade describ- 
ing the firm's offers of Camellia japonica in named 
varieties, also C. sasanqua, palms, abelias and 
magnolias. 


FUNERAL services for Thomas Edward 
Gould, 86 years old, who was active in 
southern California as a nurseryman un- 
til he was 80, were held at Pasadena, 
Cal., November 5. 


A sum of $10,000,000 has been allotted 
Massachusetts for roadside beautification, 
according to the state administrator of 
the W. P. A. The rub is that all work 
must be completed by March 15, 1936, 
and much of the state is usually buried 
under winter snows until that date. The 
state nurserymen’s group is trying to 
solve the problem. 


AT THE meeting of the Central Cali- 
fornia Nurserymen’s Association in Oak- 
land, Cal., November 14, plans for the 
spring garden show to be held in that 
city April 2 to 5, 1936, were discussed 
by the manager. The exposition in 1938 
and the part the nurserymen will play 
in it were considered. The next meeting 
will be held in San Jose December 2. 


NOVEMBER 1, the Breck Nursery Co., 
Lexington, Mass., changed hands and is 
now known as the Bur-bee Co. The firm 
consists of C. R. Burr and C. S. Burr, 
Manchester, Conn., and P. J. Van Baarda, 
for a number of years manager of the 
Breck nursery. Breck’s seeds will be han- 
dled and Breck’s Seed Store, Boston, will 
purchase the nursery stock needed for its 
trade from the new concern. 
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Keep Step with the 
Progress of the Industry 


. . . Advanced sales promotion 
.. . New varieties of stock . .. . . Improved business 


New thoughts in landscaping . 
methods . 
systems . 
It is easy to keep in touch with what's new in the field by reading 
The American Nurseryman regularly. Here all the latest develop- 
ments are reported by competent, practical men in a readily 
understandable manner. Edited exclusively for the nursery field, 


... All these spell progress in the nursery industry. 


its issues regularly carry a fund of information valuable to those 
in the industry. 


Articles of Interest to Every Nurseryman 


In addition to major subjects, such as are listed above, the columns of The 
American Nurseryman contain other articles of universal interest. Included 
are items on legislation and taxation affecting the industry and data on plant 
patents awarded. Government contracts, highway planting, F. E. R. A. and 
public works appropriations including landscape work provisions are regu- 
larly reported. Rules on fruit names, standard grades on small fruits, 
authoritative articles on insect and disease control, all add to the value of 
the publication. 


New Varieties Becoming Popular 


No nurseryman can afford to disregard a change in the trend of demand for 
various types of stock. New varieties of trees, shrubs and herbaceous peren- 
nials are constantly coming into more general use, and those items will yield 
the greatest profits. Two to four pages in each issue of The American 
Nurseryman are devoted to discussions and comments on the better and 
newer varieties and to articles on special classes of stock. You can keep 
me Soe on the pulse of demand by reading The American Nurseryman 
regularly. 


Trade Reports from All Sections 


At regular intervals, reports on conditions in the nursery field from coast to 
coast are published. This information comes from active operators who 
are in a position to sense almost instantly any variation in demand and who 
can recognize the reasons responsible for increase or decrease. These re- 
ports are the trade's barometer to guide the wholesaler in his planting and 
the retailer in his purchases. 


The -News of the Industry 


Approaching events, including state, sectional and national meetings and 
shows, are all announced in advance in the news columns of The American 
Nurseryman. Subsequent reports cover important action taken at these 
meetings. The addresses delivered by the industry's leaders are published. 
All the spot news that holds interest for this field, from a multitude of 
sources, appears in The American Nurseryman. 
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EAST TEXAS ROSE WORK. 


Specialists Study Problems. 


East Texas produces 6,000,000 rose 
plants a year, nearly one-half the na- 
tion’s supply. There is a reason for the 
popularity of the east Texas rose, and 
that is quality. Disbudded understocks, 
improved methods of harvesting, the 
use of the hardy, thornless, multiflora 
understocks and effective spraying and 
dusting programs have all contributed 
to producing better rose plants. Not 
satisfied with this progress, the rose 
growers applied to the Texas legislature 
for an appropriation to be used for in- 
vestigational work with roses. As a 
result, G. T. Boyd and J. C. Ratsek 
were added to the staff of the Texas 
agricultural experiment station. Mr. 
Boyd, a pathologist, with headquarters 
at College Station, will devote his time 
to a study of the best methods of pro- 
ducing disease-free roses. One year’s 
work has already given some excellent 
results. 

Mr. Ratsek, a horticulturist, went to 
Texas from Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., where he was interested in rose 
and orchid problems. He is located at 
substation No. 2, Smith county, Tyler, 
Tex., where the horticultural work will 
be carried on along the following lines: 


Proposed Investigations. 


I. Understocks. Maultiflora is consid- 
ered to be the best available understock 
for budding. It is far from perfect and 
has many undesirable qualities. The 
work on this project was designed to 
develop better understocks by selection 
and by breeding. Understocks so de- 
veloped will be tested with representa- 
tive varieties of roses for compatibility 
and for cold and drought hardiness, 
disease resistance and adaptability to 
various soil types, both in the north and 
south. 

II. Culture. The most important part 
of the cultural experiments will be the 
fertilizer tests. Not only the types of 
fertilizers needed and the quantities 
will be investigated, but also the time 
and method to apply them. The effects 
of acid and alkaline soils will be noted. 
Root pruning as a desirable cultural 
practice will be tested. A method of 
inducing early dormancy will be given 
trial. 

IIT. Harvesting and storage. Factors 
affecting the condition of the plants 
during harvesting and storage will be 
investigated. The effect of drying of 
the top and root, as well as the effect 
of severe and light pruning of the top 
and root, will be studied in relation to 
the growth of the plant the following 
season. A complete study of the vari- 
ous factors involved in plant storage 
will be made. Time of storage, tempera- 
ture and humidity, as well as the vital- 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











The Lissadell list of 1935 harvested alpine 
and herbaceous seeds has now been posted to 
customers. Further copies are available for 
those who write. 

Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 

ih Seed, Tennessee Naturals, about 6,000 
seed to bu., 1 to 10 bus., $2.25; 19 to 50 bus., 
$2.12%; 50 bus. and up, $2.00. 

Surplus November 28, 50 bu. 

Tennessee Nursery Co., Cleveland, Tenn. 








ve nay | Tools, Leonard Full-strapped 
Spades, Kun 
and Grafting Supplies. Free 80-page whole- 
sale ig gy oe 600 tools. 

rd & Son, Piqua, Ohio. 


de Knives and Shears, Budding 


- M. 


ity of the plants, the effect of defolia- 
tion and the condition of the plant (dor- 
mancy or not), will all be considered. 
There will be a number of minor 
problems that will be studied as time 
permits. Among these are the effect of 
defoliation on plant vitality, summer 
versus fall budding and the best time of 
year to harvest plants for shipment and 
immediate planting. The whole program 
is designed to furnish information that 
can be used by the grower to produce a 
superior product at a reasonable price. 





SPIRZAA ARGUTA. 


Among the early-flowering spireas, S. 
arguta is one of the most beautiful and 
free-blooming varieties. It is a neat 
shrub, with graceful arching branches, 
growing about five feet high. A resem- 
blance to 8S. Thunbergii, one of its par- 
ents, is found in 8. arguta, but the lat- 
ter is more vigorous and higher. 

In April the slender twiggy branches 
of the shrub are covered for almost their 
entire length with clusters of pure white 
flowers about one-third of an inch across, 
which gives rise to the common name 
of the form, garland spirea. Satisfac- 
tion with the shrub is assured, as it is 
almost unfailing in its blooming, despite 
late frosts or wunseasonable_ spring 
weather. The 1 to 1%-inch serrate 
leaves are oblong obovate to oblong 
oblanceolate and provide a_ delicate 
foliage texture in the shrub planting. 

S. arguta should be pruned after it 
has finished flowering, not in the early 
spring before growth starts. A moder- 
ately moist soil is needed, as this shrub 
does not stand drought well. Being a 
hybrid, S. arguta should be propagated 
from softwood cuttings taken in late 
spring or early summer or from hard- 
wood cuttings taken in autumn, 





OBITUARY. 


James J. Cunningham, assistant su- 
perintendent of the L. H. Meader Co., 
landscaping and tree surgery firm, 
Providence, R. I., died at his home on 
Webster avenue, Providence, November 
13. He was born in that city November 
22, 1895, and had lived there all his 
life. He had been associated with the 
Meader Co. since its organization some 
twenty years ago. He was unmarried. 





AFTER his recent return from a sales 
trip in Mexico, Gibson R. Scott, export 
manager of the California Nursery Co., 
Niles, Cal., addressed the members of the 
Foreign Trade and Harbor Club, Oak- 
land, Cal., talking on trade conditions in 
Mexico. 








COLORADO-GROWN 
THORNLESS HONEY LOCUST 
SEED 


From trees on dry land. Just what is 
wanted in our Western tree planting. 


We can supply the trade from one pound 
to a hundred pounds. Write us for par- 


COLORADO SEED C0. 
1515 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 
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Automotive Tree 
Moving Hachines "4 





If you are not using our new Tree 
Mover, it is costing too much to move 
your trees. Write for description. 


DANBURY & EAGLESON 


Manufacturers of Automotive Tree-moving 
Machines, Carts and Wheelbarrows 


72nd & Mission Rd., Kansas City, Kan. 


Write for Samples and Price List 


COSTS 
LESS THAN 
BURLAP 


MAKES 
CLEAN-NEAT 
BUNDLES 






DOES A 
BETTER JOB 


KEEPS THE 
MOISTURE IN 


We will send full size working samples that will prove in your 
own shipping room that SAXOLIN is superior to any other wrapper 
for retaining dirt and moisture around the roots and delivering a 
clean, attractive package. 


SAXOLIN is two sheets of kraft paper cemented with asphalt 
filler and crinkled to stretch and conform to shape of bundle. 


It's waterproof—tough and easy to handle. 


If you are using any special size material for wrapping tell us 
the size and we will send samples. Try SAXOLIN now and be 
ready for your next shipping season. 


CuHase Bae Co, 


Specialty Dept. -:- Cleveland, Ohio 


























PRINTS, MAPS and FOLIOS 


PLATE BOOKS 


Process Color Printing Co. 
701 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 




















PLATE BOOKS 


Business is coming back! 
You will need compact folders, plate 
books, etc., to help in your selling cam- 
paign. Start using our colored photo- 
graphs. Write for information. 
B. F. CONIGISKY 
urserymen’s Service 


211 Hamilton St. Peoria, ll. 








Now Now 


$5.00 Manual of $5.00 
Cultivated Trees and Shrubs 


By Alfred Rehder 
Curator of Arnold Arboretum 


Reissued at the new low price of $5.00, just one-half the former 
cost, this book should be in every nurseryman’s library. It is con- 
stantly useful for reference, containing descriptions of the cultivated 
woody plants which are grown or can be grown in the temperate 
region of North America. 


More than 2,500 species are enumerated in systematic order, with 
many varieties and garden forms distributed among 475 genera in 
112 families. Besides the descriptions of the plants, there are 
frequent cultural hints and indications of their hardiness according 
to zones. 

930 pages, cloth bound, completely indexed 


Price, 85.00 


(Formerly $10.00) 


American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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AMERICAN TREE SEED 


For Immediate Shipment 
from New York 


Black Locust Seed 
Mahaleb Cherry Seed 
White Pine Seed 


RAFFIA— AA Quality 
Our Forget-Me-Not Brand 
Guaranteed to satisfy 


JULIUS LOEWITH, INC. 


120 East 16th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 











TREE SEEDS 


Evergreen and Deciduous 


A complete line from America, 
Europe and the Orient. 


Now booking orders for Ameri- 
can-grown and Chinese-grown 
CHINESE ELM, 

for 1936 delivery. 


Colorado-grown 
CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 
for fall or spring shipment. 


The Barteldes Seed Co. 


Since 1867 
Denver — Colo. 
Write for Price List. 





Selling 


J. & P. ROSE NOVELTIES 


(An increase of 500 over last year) 
:- Ask us for Particulars -: 


ROSE TEST GARDENS 


at Newark 
Contain the Roses of the Future 


These Test Gardens contain over 22,000 rose plants—over 1000 named 
varieties and several thousand new unnamed seedlings of our own hybridizing 
and from rose hybridizers in all parts of the world, from which introductions 
are most carefully and rigidly selected. 

——— OTHER SPECIALTIES ——— 
NEW AND IMPROVED Strains in PERENNIALS 
FLOWERING TREES 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 
EVERGREENS 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Wholesale Only 
Distributors and Hybridizers of New Roses & Plant Specialties 


NEWARK, NEW YORK 





























“PLEASE RECOMMEND-”’ 


Why not come to Twine Headquarters 
and make sure of getting the RIGHT 
TWINE for your purpose at the LOW- 
EST COST? Jute, Sisal, Java, Cotton, 
etc. Send a sample of what you are 
using, and let us recommend. No obli- 
gation: 


FREE! Ask for folder “Knots the 
Sailors Use” with 8 pages, 


79 pictures. Shows how to tie almost 
any useful knot. Write today! 


Gro. B. Carrenter & Co. 


440 N. Wells St. Chicago 














NUCROP SEED 


French Crab Apple 
80c lb. 


French Pear 
$1.25 Ib. 

(Special prices on quantities ) 
Write for general Forest and 
Nursery Seed Catalogue. 
WHOLESALE ONLY 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 
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; REG US PAT OFF : ; 
A NEW CONTACT Wo 
INSECTICIDE 

# @At last! Valuable elms can now be saved 
from the ra. ages of European Elm Scale—by spraying 
with LORO. entomologists have found this new contact 
insecticide highly effective for controlling infesta- 
tions when used as a dormant spray. LORO can be 
sprayed on trees near buildings without danger of 
causing objectionable stains. Return the coupon today! 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Geessail)) Fovnces 1839 Cleveland, 0. OD. . MM, i 
Shis Coupon) \ 


brings you full 
information about 















THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
629 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send information about 
LORO for European Elm Scale. 
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Address 












City & State. 
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